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DORCHESTER HOUSE. 



By Eustace Balfour. 

HE possibility of producing an archi- 
tectural work of the character, size 
and magnificence of Dorchester House 
depends upon a number of conditions 
rarely found together. Even in the 
days when the rich of the earth were 
in the habit of spending a much 
larger proportion of their wealth on 
erecting themselves palaces, it is as- 
tonishing to find how few, in this 
country, at least, have been able to 
carry out nearly to compleness a sin- 
gle great building. And if this be true of a coun- 
try as a whole, it is still more remarkably true of 
London. There are very many very large houses 
in London, some larger than Dorchester House; but 
there are none which can approach in the interest it 
possesses 
of being 
the work 
of a series 
of artists who de- 
signed <ach his share 
of the whole, under 
the control of a 
single mind— that of 
the owner. It is 
very rare that one 
man is able to afford 
the money, to give 
the time, and above 
all to possess the 
taste necessary for 
carrying a great 
building satisfac 
tory. And even 
when all these are 
present, both pa- 
tience and tact in 
no small measure 
are needed to deal 
with the artists em- 
ployed, and oblige 
them to give their 
best work. 

It is therefore 
with great interest 
that we study the 
result of the rare 
eumbi nation of cir- 
cumstances which 
has produced such 
a remarkable struc- 
ture as Dorchester 
House, In the fir.-t 
place the owner, Mr. 
Holford, must be 
congratulated on the 
chance which en- 
abled him to obtain 
such a fine site; al- 
though, perhaps, on 
the principle that 
" everything comes 
to him who knows 
how to wait," chance 
is hardly the word 

to employ. At any rate he did succeed so much beyond his 
original hopes that he resolved, in building, to take full advant- 
age of the position acquired. This consists of the angle 
enclosed between Park Lane and Dean Street. Its merit 
from an architectural point of view consists in the fact that 
uninterrupted views can be obtained of the house, both from 
the south and from the west, from comparatively long distances. 
As you drive up Park Lane, the south point with its portico 
stands so straight in front that it almost seems as if that some- 
what picturesque and very cheerful thoroughfare had been ex- 
pressly designed as an approach. However, just before reaching 
the entrance to an exceedingly clever managed sweep up to the 
door, the road swerves to the left, and you drive on past the west- 
ern facade, but at an amply sufficient distance from it to be 
able to seize its effect as a whole. 

The old house was pulled down in the year 1849, and the 
late Mr. Lewis Vulliamy was instructed to prepare plans for a 
new one. The choice was a most fortunate one. Of Mn Vulliamy's 




Fig. 1.— A Sideboard, by Alfred Stevens. 



general merits as an architect nothing need here be said. There 
can be little doubt that he himself would have accepted Dor- 
chester House as a sample of his powers of design, and have 
consented that the world should judge him by it. But Mr. Hol- 
ford showed both his wisdom and his courage in employing a 
man who, while he had adequate experience, yet was not over- 
burdened with business, and was therefore able to give that 
minute attention to the work without which architecture must, 
even in the hands of the cleverest men, degenerate into lifeless and 
mechanical combinations of stereotyped forms. The modern 
habit indulged in by many great architects, even by Wren him- 
self at one stage of his career, of undertaking the design and 
construction of so many buildings at one time that they cannot 
enter minutely into every detail of them, had done more perhaps 
than anything else to lower the standard of English architecture. 
Instead of applying the facility they have acquired by constant 
practice to the production of a more complete perfection, they 
abandon it to the creation of mere quantity, and thus not only 
lower their own taste, but example those whom they are en- 
gaged in teaching in a mechanical method of work. 

The architect of Dorchester House was instructed, amongst 
other things, to adopt as a central feature inside the house a stair- 
case of large dimen- 
sions, surrounded on 
the first floor by a 
wide corridor com- 
municating with it 
by arches. This 
staircase as one of 
the most beautiful 
and interesting por- 
tions of. the house, I 
shall describe more 
minutely later. It 
is noticeable now, as 
giving a key to the 
external appearance 
of the whole. Round 
three sides of it, on 
the east, south, and 
west, the principal 
rooms are grouped ; 
and the simplicity 
of the arrangement 
has enabled the 
architect to obtain 
an external effect of 
considerable grace 
and dignity. In these 
days, when, under 
the influence of the 
Gothic revival, the 
dignity and repose 
of a simple design 
has almost ceased to 
be a thing striven 
after, when the 
grouping of large 
masses in grand pro- 
portion is despised, 
when the beauty of 
a plain wall space of 
carefully jointed 
ashlar work is not 
recognized, when too 
often the whole ob- 
ject of an architect 
seems to be to dis- 
cover how far he 
can spread his orna- 
ment over every 
thing (as a gold- 
beater might beat out a sovereign to cover a room), it is 
very refreshing to find the grandeur of rest in a modern 
building. The outside of Dorchester House, too, is both grace- 
ful and refined in design. There is, of course, nothing about 
it of striking originality. But in architecture striking ori- 
ginality is certainly not a thing to be sought after, and is sel- 
dom successful when found. Much of the success of the detail, 
both outside and in, is due to the fact that no expense was 
spared in putting up models of every portion before it was 
erected. The difficulty of knowing exactly what appearance a 
moulding will present when placed in position, and of estimating 
the corrections for prospective, for height, and for the various 
optical delusions which so strangely change the apparent 
shapes of many features, is so great that few architects en- 
tirely overcome it. As in the case of the entasis of columns 
the experience of former generations may teach us much, but 
it cannot teach everything ; and it is an inestimable advantage 
to be able actually to test the form of each portion of a 
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building experimentally before it is finally and irrevocably 
decided upon. 

The rooms of the house, as I ha.ve said, are grouped around 
a central hall, which contains the staircase. In the case of coun- 
try houses this type of plan is almost always undesirable. The 




Fig. 2.— The Staircase. 

hall must necessarily rise through two stories, and the bedrooms 
thus open out into corridors or galleries immediately above, and 
within sight and hearing of, the doors into the principal sitting- 
rooms. Thus all noises penetrate into the bedrooms from below, 
and the housemaids carrying pails and dusters may be seen by 
the guests as they leave the breakfast-room. But in 
the case of a London house few of these objections 
apply. The first floor is not occupied by bedrooms, 
but by the principal reception rooms. These open on 
to the corridor which surrounds the staircase, and 
are connected by wide doors with each other. Thus 
a constant freedom of circulation is maintained among 
the hundreds of guests whom it is our custom to, 
collect for the purposes of entertainment, and every 
room has an easy access to the stairs. It must also 
be noted as an additional advantage of the plan 
that, since the staircase has only to ascend through 
the comparatively small height of the ground floor, 
there is room to make it both wide and easy : points 
which add greatly to its beauty, and enable guests to 
stop and talk as they go up or down—- criticised, no 
doubt, from a bird's eye, point of view from the 
galleries above. 

Considerations such as these, combined with a 
great admiration for the type of these central stair- 
cases as seen in many parts ; of Italy, and more par- 
ticularly at Genoa, no doubt induced Mr. Holford to 
select this form of plan, and to entrust his architect 
with its development under the particular conditions 
required. This has been done cleverly, richly and 
beautifully. A visitor on passing through the entrance- 
hall enters the lower vestibule, which is, in fact, part 
of a wide corridor running \ transversely across the 
house. It is paved with marbles, inlaid in a simple 
pattern derived from one of Raphael's cartoons. The 
combination of color in these marbles is particularly 
harmonious. The ceiling was painted by Signor 
Anglinatti, who belongs to the modern Florentine 
school; it is a pleasant piece of work. But perhaps 
the chief charm of the vestibule is the view from it 
of the staircase seen between the coupled Ionic col- 
umns of pink granite which support the gallery. This 
view is nearly that represented in our second cut, 
and is one of the most pleasing in the house. It is 
one of the many examples of what seems to have been 
the architect's special talent — the picturesque group 
ing of architectural features. 

The beauty of the marbles which cover the walls 
and form the steps and ballustrades is remarkable. 
It is a most common idea, if we are to judge by 
experience that the effect of the colors of marbles 
mingled together in any manner must be harmonious. 
There can be no greater mistake than this. In fact it 
may be laid down as a general rule that the more 
brilliant the material employed for decorative pur- 
poses, the more careful must we be in the selection of the 
colors and the arrangement of the masses. Now, with the 
exception, perhaps, of mosaic and precious metals, there are 



few materials more brilliant in their effect than polished 
marbles ; and yet how often would one rather have plain 
white wash ! It is most heartrending to see, as you often do, 
as the result of the expenditure of thousands of pounds, a 
mere kaleidoscopic medley. It is exactly as if some millionaire 
had gone to the expense of gathering together into one orchestra 
all the most perfect performers on the various instruments, and 
had then given them parts to play composed without any relation to 
each other. It is a pleasure, therefore, to turn to such a piece of 
marble decoration as the staircase of Dorchester House. Here 
the arrangement of colors in masses has been carefully and taste- 
fully thought out, with a most pleasing result. The only fault 
to be found, perhaps, is the mass of unrelieved white of the pil- 
lars' archivolts, spandrils, and cornice of the first floor, as shown 
in the fifth illustration. The coloring both below and above 
this level is pitched in a high key, and the separation of the two 
by a mass of white, merely touched here and there with gold, 
and brought into strong relief by the comparative darkness of 
the corridors behind, produces a cold effect, and rather destroys 
the unity of design. 

In spite of this, however, the effect is extremely beautiful, 
the marbles lining the wall by the side of the staircase being 
specially so. The design of these is in large panels of vert-rouge, 
a rich dark-green, with an inlaid edging of red. These panels 
are separated from each other by projecting masses of pavonegza, 
a beautiful warm- whitish marble, streaked with dark-gray, which 
are in reality the visible piers carrying the plinths of the coupled 
columns of the first story. Two string courses of the same mar- 
ble, one at the top. and the other a few inches below, complete 
this part of the design, forming a second set of shallow panels 
of dark-green and red above the others. In this pleasant har- 
mony the delicate warm color of the balusters of Derbyshire ala 
baster should be noted as playing an important part. This is 
one of the many instances of the successful use of British mar- 
bles. Against them such a strange prejudice exists that few of 
them ever come into the market at all. In brilliancy of color 
they do not compare, perhaps, with the finest specimens of the 




Fig. 3.— Thb Red Drawing-room. 

genuine antique, or with some few of the modern Italian; but, 
considering the comparatively small cost at which many of them 
may be obtained, and their very great beauty, it is really mar- 
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vellous that they should be so little used. So strong is the pre- 
judice that one marble merchant in a large way found that 
visitors to his works used often to admire his English marbles 
extremely, and ask what part of Italy they came from. When 
informed that they came from the British Isles, their admiration 
ceased and they talked of Italian marbles more enthusiastically 
than ever. 

It is not often that London householders can enjoy a space 
even to a fraction of that covered by Dorchester House. But it 
would be well worth while for them to consider how far the 
the space they have got at their disposal might not be better 
and more economically arranged for real comfort by imitating 
the planning of that house in one particular — the devoting of a 
larger portion of it to the staircase and hall. In the smallest 
houses, of course, every inch is made use of, and the rooms are 
already fully small for their purpose, as well as often inadequate 
in number. But the average "front and back" house, say of the 
type found in Eaton Place, is about as meanly arranged as a 
house can be. As far as the rooms go, no doubt the most has 
been done that can be done. But to dignify the narrow passage 
leading to the front door by the name of a "hall" savors of the 
ludicrous, while the staircase is wholly unsuited in size and ap- 
pearance to the rooms to and from which it leads. There is no 
real difficulty presented by the problem of planning a house on 
such a site which shall 
have as much drawing- 
room and dining-room ac- 
commodation as can be 
reasonably required, and 
which shall have at the 
same time both a hall 
and a staircase less ab- 
jectly "scrimpy" than 
those unusually met with. 
It is beyond scope of the 
present article to describe 
how this might be effected. 
But those who are about 
to build their own houses 
should realize how it can 
be effected. They should 
consider, too what great 
advantages such a plan 
would present, apart from 
the increase of beaty and 
charm; what a comfort it 
would be to have a stair- 
case wide enough to ac- 
commodate the large frac- 
tion of every London party 
that insists on congregat- 
ing thereon, and a hall 
wide enough to permit 
guests to await their car- 
riages without entirely 
blocking up the way. A 
few such houses have been 
. built ; they are a refresh- 
ing change. Let us hope 
that the example will be 
often followed. 

At the top of the 
stairs we enter the wide 
corridor or gallery, which 
here forms the south side 
of the hall. From close 
to this point is taken the 
view shown in our last 
engraving which gives' a 
very good representation 
of the general character 

and appearance of the way in which the galleries open on to 
and surround the staircase. The most prominent features of this 
part of the design are the arches supported on coupled columns. 
The columns are of the Corinthean order or plinths. The 
arrangement is, of course, an adaption of well-known Italian 
models, but it is an adaption not only suited to its position, 
but on the whole very successfully carried out. The grouping 
is very picturesque, and the proportions are decidedly good. 

- I may notice, as a specially pleasing device the manner in 
which the walls between the hall and the saloon are pierced with 
two arches. A portion of this room is thus seen through the 
arch on the right of our second picture, and from the opposite 
side glimpses of the hall are obtained, as in the illustration 
above. This alteration, made after the building was complete, 
was due to a suggestion made by the late Sir Edwin Landseer, 
and carried out by the architect with considerable skill in over- 
coming the difficulties involved. It was felt that, whereas on 
three sides of the hall the columns with their arches-- formed a 
separation between the center and the galleries round, thus gain- 




Pig. 4.— A Mantel in thk Saloon. 



ing force not only from their obvious use in carrying the wall 
above, but also from the shadows and mystery behind them, on 
this fourth side they looked comparatively weak, being there in 
fact mere surface ornament, applied for the sake of the continu- 
ity of the order. The price paid for this great artistic gain at first 
sight seems very great, involving as it did the sacrifice as a room 
of the largest drawing-room in the house. That is to say,, this 
saloon was no longer isolated from those parts of the house 
which are thoroughfares, and became rather a gallery than any- 
thing else. But this price does not seem so heavy when we 
reflect that the number of rooms required in even the largest 
house is limited, and that in Dorchester House there are in addi- 
tion to the saloon two large drawing rooms en suite with the 
saloon, and two fine sitting-rooms in isolated positions, on the; 
same floor, besides large rooms on the ground floor. Thus in 
reality the sacrifice was small, and there would seem to be even 
a certain gain in convenience. It is undoubtedly a distinct ad- 
vantage to be able, when involved in the intricacies of a- crowd 
of fellow-guests, to see and watch those at a distance. The rea^- 
son of this is not difficult to find. It is, not simply that one can 
recognize acquaintances afar — this may be even tantalizing 
if one sees no chance of getting near them; but in observing in 
this way there is a satisfaction which seems to place the , mind in 
the proper condition for enjoying social intercourse. 

There , is one feature 
in this arcade the presence 
of which I cannot help 
mentioning— the use of 
the broken entablature 
above the Corinthian 
capitals. There is, no 
doubt, plenty of authority 
for this amongst the 
• masters of the later Re- 
naissance, and it would 
be going much too far 
to say that the result is 
always bad. But the 
present example seems to 
be a little unfortunate. 
The reasons are clear. 
The entablature in Greek 
architecture was originally 
a series of horizontal 
mouldings on the face of 
the long stones which 
stretched from capital to 
capital and bore the 
weight of the super struc- 
ture, whatever that might 
be. Its mouldings, then, 
were clearly designed to 
be the strong expression 
of horizontal continuity. 
They were calculated to 
convey the impression of 
great bearing power along 
considerable lengths ; and 
the lowest marks the point 
at which an evenly dis- 
tributed weight is gather- 
ed on to the pillars and 
capitals as is- olated points 
of support. When the 
Romans combined the 
arch with the architec- 
ture they had borrowed 
from the Greeks, they re- 
tained at least the ap- 
pearance of a continuous 
entablature doing its work 
of support, which was, however, in reality, done by arches placed 
between the pillars (now reduced to pilasters). Those arches 
were carried on piers, usually with moulded imposts broken by 
the pilasters. The next step was the abolition of the pilaster in 
late Roman times. But even down to the Romanesque, days we 
find the entablature remaining as a second capital placed above 
the first. What the Renaissance architects did was to take the 
entablature exactly as it was without the arch at all, and place 
it between the capital and the spring of the archivolt, breaking 
it off short and returning its mouldings, In this position the 
reason of its existence is lost, and it becomes simply a portion of 
the capital. It was never designed for this purpose, and conse- 
quently, not only looks very awkward, but also destroys the 
whole proportion, by making the said capital more than double 
the height intended. 

Above this arcade the decoration depends chiefly upon gold 
and color. The light is admitted from arched windows round 
three sides of the hall, fitted with tracery of gilt metal, and also 
from a skylight in the top of the dome. The tracery of metal 
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has the advantage of giving back a bright reflection at night 
when the hall is lighted, instead of the gloomy darkness of or- 
dinary windows uncovered by curtains. The arabesques between 
these windows are by Mr. Morgan; they represent fruit and flow- 
ers on a gold ground, and are thoroughly well executed. The 
paintings of the dome were designed and partly produced by Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, who indeed had control of all the decorative 
painting in the house. They were very good specimens of his 




Fig 5.— The View of First Floor across the Hall. 

work, and give brilliant finish to the hall. 1 cannot help wish- 
ing that the large surfaces of plain gold had been a little toned, 
say by some slight diaper pattern running over them. . Such aii 
effect would have added much to the general harmony. . : 

"The saloon, one view of which is pictured in Fig. 4, is a large 
and well proportioned room. The walls, covered with red dam- 
ask, are devoted to pictures. The ceiling, a good piece of work 
of its kind, was designed by Mr. G. E. Fox, and executed by 
Mr. Alfred Morgan The chimney-piece was designed by Alfred 
Stevens, the sculptor of the Wellington Monument in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. It is a fine bold design, though hot in my. opinion 
up to the level of his work in the dining-room. . The green and 
red drawing-rooms follow in succession from the salon. ;The ceil- 
ings of both were painted by Signor Anglinatti, while the frieze 
of the latter is a bright bit of work by Sir Coutts Lindsay. 
Some idea of the architectural treatment of the red drawing 
room may be gained from bur picture. A particularly happy 
device is the arrangement of lunetts fitted' with open metal 
tracery over the windows, which not only give a good high light 
into the room, but have a successful architectural effect on the 
outside. The furniture of these drawing-rooms is well worth 
notice. Every piece is good of its kind, and is thoroughly 
adapted to the style of its surroundings and its individual place. 
With all this, it is nowhere overcrowded, so that the merit of 
each piece may be seen without confusion, and the dignity of the 
rooms is not destroyed. 

•Passing along a corridor, which is in reality the continuation 
of the gallery on the south side of the staircase, we come to the 
dining-room. This is in many ways the most interesting room in 
the house. The whole of the design, and the execution of all 
the finer work is by Alfred Stevens, unfortunately, he did not 
like to furnish it. Had he done so, judging by the parts that 
are complete, this room would have been the gem of the house. 
As it. is, however, the general harmony is destroyed by the strong 
contrasts between the finished and unfinished parts, so that it is 
rather difficult to judge of the design as a whole. The wall- 
space is divided into compartments by Corinthean pilasters on 
'plinths supporting the entablature and cornice, from which 



springs the coved ceilings.' This ceiling, as it now is, forms no 
part of the original design, having been painted by Mr. Morgan 
after Stevens' death. The compartments of the wall are divided 
at about two-thirds of their height from the ground by an elab- 
orately moulded string course running all round the room be- 
tween the pilasters, forming a high dado, whilst a low dado is 
formed by the continuation of the plinth mouldings. Between 
these the panels are filled with cut and engraved glass mirrors 
surrounded by frames of dark wood elaborately and of great 
beauty, designed and executed by Stevens. The two most inter- 
esting features are the side-board and the chimney piece. The 
side-board is shown in our first illustration. Although in dark 
wood, it reminds us very much in character of the Wellington 
Monument. It is very elaborate, but the ornament is never al- 
lowed to interfere with or hide the principal forms, but is rather 
used to give them greater prominence and strength. There is no 
want of vigor, although the style is one which .rather tempts the 
artist to produce only delicacy and grace, which qualities, how- 
ever, are not wanting. The depth of shadow in the recesses is 
very pleasing, and the whole is well calculated to show off plate 
to the very best advantage. 

Although from the same brain and hand, the chimney-piece, 
(the engraving of which was printed in the June number of the 
Decorator and Furnisher), is different work. Here Stevens 
sought after a massive breadth of effect. There is something of 
grandeur and repose in the two figures which remind you in 
some degree of the work of Michael Angelo. It is of no use stop- 
ping to enquire whether such a use of the human figure is 
legitimate. In this particular case the answer comes at once — 
that it has succeeded. It may be a tour de force ; but a tour de 
force by a master may be permitted. Amongst all the artists of 
modern days, there seem to be only two who have possessed 
this particular quality of breadth-^-Mr. Watts in painting, and 
Alfred Stevens in sculpture; and Mr. Holford xuay be congratu- 
lated on possessing what is in many ways the latter master's 
greatest work. 



NOWADAYS a large part of. the modern exhibition seems to 
have no other end but to raise a laugh, to invent a rebus, 
to puzzle, to disgust, or, mainly in France, to excite the 
animal sense of' blood and lust. When we walk through a gal- 
lery of fine old masters, we need no catalogue to describe the 
to us the subjects. We do not require to read half a page from 
Boswell's "Johnson" or Maeaulay's "History of England," it may 
be from Coventry Patmore or Ouida, before we can perceive what 
it all means. No ancient master would have tried to paint Shel- 
ley's "Skylark" or Swinburne's "Spngs Before Sunrise." In the 
whole gallery of old masters there are, perhaps, not more than a 
score of different subjects, and all of these obvious to every eye 
at aglance. Titian and Holbein painted portraits as their sit- 
ters were, and did not turn them into ladies and gentlemen dressed 
up for a fancy ball. Although the subjects are so few, so obvious, 
so conventional, there is no monotony. All look .noble, solemn, 
beautiful ; for the aim of the painter, then, was to show how 
much beauty could be shed over the old ideals of faith, 
poetry and manners. It is quite true that the old ideals 
•in faith, poetry and manners have proved insufficient. They 
have failed us, and we must make new ones. No sensible 
man wishes to recall them; nor does he wish to bind art again 
in limits so narrow. Three centuries ago modern Europe got rid 
of its old standards. The faith which inspired madonnas and 
saints, the poetry which. was limited to a crude mythology and 
a few romances, th^ manners which were essentially based on 
aristocratic display, indolence, battle and luxury, were too nar- 
row, too shallow, and too anti-social to be permanent. Art, like 
modern civilization, has cast them off. Arid it is idle to dream 
that they can ever return. — The Nineteenth Century 




